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the main line, 
but it produces 



next station, is also in a gra- 
nitic region. Rocklin does 
not call for particular men- 
tion ; and Junction, 1 57 miles 
from San Francisco, is where 
the Oregon division of the 
Central Pacific road leaves 
The soil of the neighbourhood is light and gravelly, 
an abundance of wild-flowers, among them being 



the lupin and the California 
poppy. Ten miles west of Junc- 
tion we arrive at Arcade, where 
a fence, extending ten miles and 
marking the boundary of a Mex- 
ican land-grant ranch, may be 
seen ; and four miles from Sa- 
cramento we retouch the Ame- 
rican River, which degenerates 
into a muddy and unpleasant- 
looking stream, with no trace 
of its former grandeur. At 
about 11 a. m., on the seventh 
day out from New York, we roll 
into the Sacramento station, 
and seven hours later we are in 
San Francisco. 

Sacramento is the capital of 
the State, and has a population 
of about 20,000. The city con- 
tains many broad streets, lined 
with charming cottages and 
villas, and shaded by rows of 
handsome trees. The Capitol 
building is well worth a visit. 
San Francisco we do not at- 
tempt to describe, as our pur- 
pose is fulfilled in depicting 
the characteristics of the route 
that leads to it. 

In concluding our articles, we 
are inclined to reiterate what 
we said in the beginning : that 
the scenery of the Pacific Rail- 
way embraces examples of near- 
ly all the memorable and cu- 
rious phases of Nature in the 
whole Western country— the fantastically-eroded sandstones, the 
Bad Lands, the sage-plains, the wonderful canons, and the various 
kinds of mountains. It is a lesson and revelation in Nature such 
as no other country can give. It is frequently tedious, but it is 
occasionally superlatively grand. 

At the end of the journey the traveller, dusty and wearied, will 
probably ask himself if the much longer voyage by water and the 
Isthmus is not the pleasanter of our two ways to the West. In 
many respects it is, though the steamers are not in all particulars 
what they should be. 

The compensation for the tedium of the railway-ride between 
Omaha and Cheyenne, and between Salt Lake City and Truckee, 
must be great, we admit, to be adequate— at least, to those travel- 
lers who have no sympathy with Nature in her strange moods. 
But the few hours spent in crossing the Rocky Mountains, in 
descending Echo and Weber Canons, in winding among the chro- 
matic rocks of Green River, and, finally, in cutting the Sierras, 
repay us, especially in retrospect, for the sear vacuity of the plains, 
and the dismal rudeness of the unsettled towns on the route. 



M I LL AI S'S *EFFI E DEANS.' 



T N this picture, which is now on exhibition in London, Mr. Mil- 
■1 lais depicts one of those clandestine meetings between Effie 
Deans and Geordie Staunton, or Robertson, referred to by Sir 
Walter Scott in his matchless novel of " The Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian." The handsome outlaw, in a slate-coloured coat with the 
deep cuffs of the period, and wearing a Lowland broad bonnet 
well pulled over his brows, has come through the wood to meet 
the young girl he has betrayed. Evidently his behaviour shows 
respect and sympathy. He places his hand tenderly upon her arm 
which leans upon the wall dividing the lovers. His words seem 
to bring little consolation to her, for she holds her blue snood, 
which, when binding the hair, is the emblem of maiden purity, 



listlessly in her hand, and lifts her eyes sorrowfully heavenward. 
The faithful collie which has accompanied her from, her father's 
cottage looks up wistfully in her face, as if he knew of the sore 
tribulation of his mistress. Effie is simply attired in a loose pale- 
pink " wrapper ; " and, as she leans with her elbow on the dyke, 
backed by the red-berried wild-rose bush, which was in bloom 
probably when last they met, she looks the personification of 
hopelessness. The whole scheme of colour is unobtrusive and 
quiet, and Mr. Millais is to be congratulated on having embodied 
with such tenderness and purity a sentiment which speaks to the 
heart of all. The work is to be engraved. It is sure to make an 
interesting, touching, and popular print. 



